THE   DEFENCE   OF   DEMOCRACY
the other socialist society. (Unless we include as the
third: 'the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat5.
But to include it would hardly be fair to Marx.) A
society of which the political system is representative
democracy, based on the universal adult franchise,
cannot be comprehended in either of these categories.
It is not a bourgeois society; neither is it a socialist
society: yet it exists. It happens indeed to be the
society in which we live. Nevertheless, according to
Marxism, it is an illusion, a non-ens, an Unding.
We have seen how Marx evaded the point in The
Communist Manifesto: in which the achievement of
democracy by the proletariat was represented as
identical with the establishment of the proletariat as
cthe ruling class3. We have seen how he evaded it in his
comparison of French 'political idealism5 with German
political incapacity. We have seen how he evaded it by
refusing to inquire deeper into the implications of his
own admission that the political illusion, cherished by
the people of France and England, was nearer to the
reality than the religious illusion, in which Germany
excelled. But we look in vain for any anticipatory
description of the society in which we actually live
to-day.
This evasion was, we repeat, very natural for Marx.
The society in which we live did not exist in his day.
The social state, or the semi-socialized state, had only
begun to develop in England at his death. But he saw
clearly enough, from the economic point of view, the
privileged position which our relative capitalist
monopoly had given and would give the English
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